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x 

IRCULARS issued annually by the U. S. Office of Education 

show that more than 20,000 master’s degrees in the area of 
education have been awarded in the United States in each of the 
past several years.* Certainly some of these degrees were based in 
part on theses, but little recent specific information about the 
number of theses produced by these thousands of master’s candi- 
dates has been available. 

Educational research workers are particularly interested in the 
number of theses written, and the areas in which research has been 
done. Colleges and universities where the thesis is required are in 
many cases somewhat concerned as to whether their requirement 
represents, in effect, an unusual hardship for their students. Repre- 
sentatives of institutions where the thesis is optional have some- 
times expressed concern because such a small proportion of their 
students were taking the thesis route to the degree. 

For these reasons alone, a status study of research done at the 
master’s level in education is of interest. In addition, this study 
was undertaken to provide an estimate of the current size of the 
task involved in assembling an annual list of thesis titles; such a 
list has not been available since the U. S. Office of Education 
ceased its work in this area shortly before World War II. Since 
master’s theses theoretically—and in some cases, actually—represent 
pieces of minor scholarship, it is a real loss to the profession of 
education when they are filed away in institutional libraries with- 
out being made generally available, at least by title. 

A major difficulty is the formulation of an operational defini- 
tion of “thesis.” According to the Dictionary of Education edited 


1 Adapted from a paper delivered at the annual meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 1954. 

2 See, for example, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 
1950-51. Circular 333. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 1952), and Cir- 
cular 360, with the same title for 1951-52, published in 1953. 
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by Carter V. Good, the thesis is “‘a systematic written presentation 
of the results of study, investigation, or research, to satisfy in part 
the requirements for-a degree.” Websters New International 
Dictionary, holds that a thesis is “1. A thing laid down; a state- 
ment; a proposition; specifically—a position or proposition which 
a person advances and offers to maintain, as by a candidate for 
scholastic honors, or one which is actually maintained, by argu- 
ment. 2. A dissertation embodying the results of original research, 
and, strictly, substantiating a specific view; esp. one (or its equiva- 
lent) presented by a candidate for a degree or to meet the require- 
ments of a course.” 

It seems clear that in either of the definitions just given, a dis- 
tinction dear to the hearts of educators is ignored. There are in 
many graduate programs alternate routes to the master’s degree: 
the thesis route, and the non-thesis route which may nevertheless 
require a “project,” “paper,” “field study,” “seminar report,” or 
some other kind of written work not “dignified” by the name of 
thesis. 

At first sight, when compared with a research paper or some- 
thing of the kind, perhaps the most distinctive thing about the 
thesis appears to be the fact that it is catalogued and filed in the 
institutional library. This seemed a legitimate criterion to use 
when information about “theses” was sought from graduate schools. 

To obtain the desired information, a double postcard question- 
naire was sent to all institutions listed in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Circular 333 which were indicated as giving master’s degrees 
in the area of education. 

The card asked for a report of the number of master’s degrees 
awarded in the area of education for fiscal 1951-52, and the num- 
ber based in part on a master’s thesis. The card included the 
note, “A master’s thesis is here defined as a scholarly paper or 
report at least one copy of which is catalogued and permanently 
filed in the institutional library.” The card also asked whether 
theses were required of all, optional, or never written. 

An 87% response, after a follow-up, indicated that 4974 papers 
were permanently filed in institutional archives by the responding 


institutions, out of 22,824 master’s degrees awarded by the respond- 


ents. A few months later U. S. Office Circular 360 was released, 
showing that 24,538 master’s degrees had been awarded in the area 
of education in 1951-52. Then the 87% response accounted for 
94% of the degrees listed there. 

Unfortunately, the situation was more complicated than had 
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been anticipated: a number of institutions indicated that they filed 
in libraries papers that they didn’t call theses. Since this develop- 
ment was unexpected the questionnaire was not pointed in this 
direction, and those institutions mentioning this practice did so 
by writing a note on the return card. A number of returns from 
other institutions were somewhat obscure; that fact may account 
for the obscurity. At any rate, it does appear from the information 
received that at least 12 institutions follow the practice of placing 
on file in the institutional library permanent papers which they 
do not call theses; among them the 12 accounted for 1216 degrees 
and 1202 papers, some of which are termed theses and some, not. 
To make matters worse, a half-dozen institutions indicated that 
while the papers are not permanently filed in the library, they 
are permanently filed in the School of Education or equivalent. 

In summary, among the respondents, 29% indicated that they 
always require a permanent paper of all master’s students. Only 
5% indicate that they never require such a paper. The remaining 
66% indicate that the permanent paper route is optional. The study 
indicates that in such institutions only about 11% of the master’s 
students produce anything which is permanently filed in institu- 
tional archives. This figure, as an average, may be misleading, 
since it appears that the smaller institutions more frequently 
have permanent papers written than the larger institutions. Among 
the respondents in institutions awarding more than 200 master’s 
degrees annually in the area of education, one graduate in 20 
writes a permanent paper. In those institutions awarding fewer 
than 200 such degrees annually, one graduate in 6 writes such a 
paper. The outstanding example in the first class, of course, is 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which reported 2465 
master’s degrees in education in fiscal 1951-52 with 5 permanent 
papers. 

These figures suggest that perhaps the thesis is not a bad 
thing; it simply requires too much work to administer in large 
numbers. 

The second part of the problem still awaited solution: if these 
documents did represent scholarly research, should not they be 
available for other workers in the area of education? A directory 
of titles would be necessary; could they be obtained? Would the 
directory sell in sufficient numbers? What criterion should be 
used when the titles were gathered? 

It was difficult to decide whether permanent papers other than 
theses should be included in the directory of titles, but such evi- 
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dence as was available suggested that some institutions which had 
both theses and other kinds of permanent papers considered theses 
to be more scholarly or of more general application or more ex- 
In other cases it was not clear what 
Those papers permanently filed in depart- 
mental libraries might well be omitted; it would seem that if 


tensive in their treatment. 
the distinction was. 
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Table 1. EXTENT AND KINDS OF MASTER’s RESEARCH IN EDUCATION*® 











Fiscau 1951-52 Fiscau 1952-53 
Subject Area 
No. of | No. of 
theses Per cent theses Per cent 
Administration and management: | 
Attendance and enrollment 17 | 1 19 1 
Boards of directors 8 | 0 } 6 0 
Buildings, grounds, equipment 23 1 } 26 1 
Clerical, custodial services 4 | 0 | 4 0 
Discipline, behavior 4 0 | 2 1 
Failure, withdrawal 43 2 | 100 3 
Finance 38 1 | 57 2 
Health and bealth services 13 0 15 0 
Laws and legislation 19 1 | 8 0 
Marks, marking, reporting 26 1 24 1 
Parent-pupil-teacher relations... 14 1 34 1 
Public relations 21 | 1 | 50 1 
Pupil grouping, promotion 14 | 1 | 22 1 
Reorganization 25 1 35 1 
Scheduling 4 | 0 | 3 0 
School lunch 9 ] 0 11 0 
School population 3 0 7 0 
Student government 5 0 16 0 
Supervision 17 1 9 0 
Transportation 14 1 14 0 
Miscellaneous 28 1 31 1 
Total, administration and management 349 13 512 15 
Adult education 19 1 19 1 
Attitudes and opinions 20 1 30 1 
Audio-visual education 74 3 89 3 
Community resources 12 0 34 1 
Curriculum, general 24 1 58 2 
Curriculum subjects: 
Agriculture 19 1 37 1 
Art 34 1 41 1 
Business education 37 1 89 3 
English and literature 30 1 67 2 
Foreign language 13 0 16 0 
Handwriting 2 0 + 0 
Health education 26 1 33 1 
Home economics 23 1 36 1 
Industrial arts, vocational education 57 2 S4 2 
Language arts 39 1 33 1 
Mathematics 66 3 71 2 
Music 96 4 118 3 
Physical education, recreation 175 7 191 6 
Reading S84 3 144 4 
Religious education 8 0 26 1 
Safety education, driver training 18 1 29 1 
Science 77 3 123 4 
Social science 48 2 120 3 
Speech and drama 39 1 62 2 
Spelling S 0 15 0 
Total, curriculum subjects 899 34 1339 38 
Educational theory and philosophy 22 1 35 1 
Elementary education 23 1 15 0 
Extra-curricular activities 24 1 24 1 
Follow-up studies of students 48 2 104 3 
Foreign education 38 1 36 1 
Guidance and counseling 132 5 166 5 
Higher education 19 1 29 1 
History of education 77 3 102 3 
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Fiscat 1952-53 


| Fiscat 1951-52 


| 1 


Subject Area | 





No. of No. of 
} theses | Per cent theses | Per cent 
Instructional methods and organization | 14 | 36 1 
Intercultural relations 15 1 31 } 1 
Kindergarten and preschool | 12 | 0 10 | 0 
Libraries | 20 } 1 32 | 1 
Military | 15 1 14 0 
Nursing education | 14 1 19 1 
Parochial schools 32 1 45 | 1 
Personality 20 1 21 | 1 
Psychology | 26 1 | 45 1 
Pupil growth and development 60 2 | 106 | 3 
Secondary education | 28 1 17 | 0 
Sex-education and family life 20 1 10 0 
Socio-economic status 12 0 19 1 
Sociology 55 2 } 20 1 
Special education 102 | 4 95 3 
Teacher education 36 | 1 72 } 2 
Teacher status 88 | 3 110 | 3 
Tests and evaluative techniques 118 | 5 194 6 
Veterans’ education 14 1 | 6 0 
Miscellaneous | 125 5 10 0 
Grand total | 2606 100 | 3504 100 


| 





*From Master's Theses in Education, edited by T. A. Lamke and Herbert M. Silvey (Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: Research Publications), 1951-52 and 1952-53 editions. For the most part the head- 
ings given are taken from the tables of contents, but certain consolidations have been made here 
to save space. Classification of theses by title has in some instances been unavoidably arbitrary. 
Because of rounding errors. the columns may not total as indicated. 


of general value, they ought to be included in the institutional 
library; in any case they would not be readily available for loan 
through the usual inter-library loan channels. 

Since this was an initial effort, and because, subjectively, it 
seemed in general that theses were usually of greater general in- 
terest than those efforts not termed theses, it was decided that the 
first edition of the directory would list only titles of those efforts 
the institutions themselves called theses, whatever the criteria they 
used for categorization. 

Theses titles were sought from the 289 institutions appearing 
in U. S. Office Circular 333 as offering master’s degrees in educa- 
tion. Lists, or reports, were received from 241, for a total of 2606 
titles. If the proportion of theses among the non-respondents 
was the same as among the respondents, and using the data pro- 
vided (a year later) by U. S. Office Circular 360, there were ap- 
proximately 3400 theses in education written during 1951-52. 

This compilation of theses titles was classified by subject by 
the author and his colleague, Herbert M. Silvey, and published as 
Master’s Theses in Education 1951-52 (Cedar Falls, lowa: Research 
Publication, 1953). 

The process has been repeated for fiscal 1952-53. The U. S. Of- 
fice list was found to contain certain errors (for example Circular 
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333 omitted Northwestern University) and for fiscal 1952-53 just 
over 3500 theses titles were obtained from 321 institutions. There 
appear to be another 67 institutions (nearly all quite small) which 
may offer master’s work in education from whom no information 
was obtained. This group of 67 granted (in 1951-52) 2801 mas- 
ter’s degrees in the area of education. If the proportion of theses 
among the non-respondents is the same as that among the respond- 
ents (321, who granted 21,737 degrees in fiscal 1951-52), the total 
number of theses written in 1952-53 was about 3900. To put it 
another way, the coverage of the list for fiscal 1952-53 is about 
90% complete. 

In addition to the theses, it appears that in each of the two 
years examined, from 900 to 1100 papers not called theses were 
written and permanently filed in institutional libraries by candi- 
dates for master’s degrees in the area of education. 

The kinds of research done may be categorized in many ways; 
just described has been a classification by type, namely, theses and 
other permanent papers. Another possible classification is by sub- 
ject; such a classification is given in Table 1, using information 
obtained from the two editions of Master’s Theses in Education, 
the coverage and completeness of which have been indicated above. 
Any classification by title only is unavoidably arbitrary, but prob- 
ably this classification is fairly reliable by broad categories. 

In the classification adopted, theses relating to school adminis- 
tration and management and to curriculum subjects are most com- 
mon. Within those areas, failure and withdrawal receive the most 
attention in the first; physical education and recreation, and read- 
ing, in the second. Among the other more restricted headings 
listed, guidance and counseling, and tests and evaluative techniques 
attract a good deal of attention. In view of the often-heard criti- 
cisms of the handwriting and spelling of our present-day pupils, 
it is interesting to note the small numbers of studies dealing with 
these subjects; perhaps a lack of interest is reflected unless all the 
answers are known. 

The listing in Table 1 suggests (or better, demands) certain 
needed research; namely, the compilation or integration of the 
data found in master’s theses for a period of time or in different 
geographical areas. It seems probable, for example, that a com- 
pilation of the findings in the some 150 studies (in two years) 
dealing with follow-ups of pupils in secondary schools might be 
worthwhile. Similarly revealing should be a résumé of the findings 
in the same 110 theses (for two years) dealing with teacher status 
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(load, pay, training, and the like). There are other areas, too, 
which might well be summarized. 

At the master’s level, if research is to be anything other than 
a learning exercise, it must affect educational practice. Any worth- 
while findings should be disseminated widely, and studies of simi- 
lar problems should be consolidated and integrated to increase 
their forcefulness and the scope of the generalizations which may 
be based on them. Failing such integration, dissemination, and 
putting-into-practice, the extent and kinds of master’s research be- 
come of minor importance. 
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High Cost of Accidents 


“Self-sabotage” through accidents cost the American people 
more than the equivalent of equipping the entire U. S. Strategic 
Air Command, including aircraft and bases, according to J. Dewey 
Dorsett, General Manager of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

Speaking to New England business executives and safety special- 
ists at the Maine State Safety Conference in York Harbor in 
September, Mr. Dorsett declared that the sum of $9,700,000,000 
lost in 1953 as a result of accidents of all types could have pro- 
vided this country with more than 100 fully equipped infantry 
divisions compared with the total of 18 divisions now in commis- 
sion; 100 aircraft carriers of the 45,000 ton Midway class, or 2,700 
B-36 intercontinental bombers. On the civilian side, he said, it 
would have purchased over 1,300 hospitals, each equipped with 500 
beds; 7,500 new schools for some 7,500,000 youngsters, or a three- 
bedroom $12,000 home for each of 800,000 American families. 
This staggering economic loss, he pointed out, is in addition to 
the 95,000 persons reported killed during the past year as well as 
9,600,000 listed as seriously injured. 











What Becomes of the People Whom 
We Prepare for Teaching? 


SAMUEL ENGLE Burr, JR. 
Chairman, Department of Education, American University 
xX 

T the American University, we have been trying to deter- 

mine what becomes of the young people whom we prepare 
for work as teachers. This interim report will deal only with 
those students who have graduated from one of our four pro- 
grams—that for the preparation of students for teaching in second- 
ary schools, and only with those students who met the teacher 
education standards of some state. There are 159 graduates in 
this group, 96 men and 63 women. 

Our rather startling conclusion from our attempt to follow up 
these individuals since their graduation is that only about 50% 
of them are engaged in teaching. This is a tentative figure because 
our returns are incomplete but insofar as we have been able to 
determine, half of the people whom we have prepared to do high 
school teaching are not employed in the teaching field. 

Some of those who are teaching are not employed in the second- 
ary school area. Several have accepted positions in elementary 
schools and at least four of our people are members of college 
faculties. 

Those who are engaged in teaching work are widely scattered 
geographically. One is in American Samoa, one in the state of 
Washington and one in Oregon. From the far west, their place- 
ment reaches eastward to Connecticut and south to Florida. At 
our university, we must be ready to meet the certification require- 
ments of almost any state. 

The center of our attention is upon those who are not engaged 
in teaching at this time. Two paramount questions arise: 

1. What work are these “teachers” doing? 

2. Why have they chosen some other field? 

The greatest concentration of defections is the group of women 
graduates who have become housewives and mothers. Most of 
our women graduates who are not teaching fall into this classifica- 
tion. We know certain women who are physicians, lawyers, journal- 
ists, radio and TV announcers. No one seems to raise any issue 
over their marital status. Apparently they continue to be physi- 
cians, lawyers, journalists, radio and TV announcers whether they 
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are married or single—whether they do or do not have children. 
But it appears that many of our women students in education have 
not developed the same professional attitude toward their work 
that women physicians, lawyers, etc., have. Apparently many 
women teachers definitely plan to abandon their teaching careers 
as soon as they marry, or as soon as their first pregnancy occurs. 
This is a serious situation which deserves further attention. 

The second greatest concentration of defections is the group 
of our graduates who have chosen to continue their studies in 
order to earn advanced degrees. Nine of the 96 men reported in 
our group are working on additional degrees at present. Of course 
these men may secure teaching positions after their degree pro- 
grams have been completed. 

The third greatest concentration is that group of graduates 
who are serving in the Armed Forces. Most of these will return 
to civilian life after approximately two years in uniform. But 
there are two or three of our people who have decided to make 
a career of their Army work. 

Aside from these three groups, there is no concentration of 
vocational choice, outside the field of teaching, among our grad- 
uates. The partial list which we now have from our investigation 
includes the following: 

Admissions Officer for a College 

College promotion and student recruitment officer (2) 

Carpet and rug salesman 

Insurance salesman and representative 

Insurance adjustor 

Department store display artist 

Department store saleswoman 

Aviation test pilot 

Social service worker 

Professional musician 

Technician with Army Map Service 

Reservation clerk with Capital Airlines 

Professional football player 

Manager of Supply Service in Veterans Administration Hospital 

Clerical position with Navy Intelligence 

Investigator for Federal Bureau of Investigation (2) 

Assistant Manager of a Country Club 

Interpreter and translator 

Employee of Civil Service Commission 

Assistant Manager of a Student “Lounge” 

Artist and portrait painter 
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It will be recognized that a number of these are government 
positions. It may be that our location in Washington, D. C., 
may make the incidence of such employment higher among our 
graduates than would be the case elsewhere. But there seem to 
be opportunities for employment in government throughout the 
entire country in this era. Not all of our government activities 
take place in the nation’s capital. 

Even though there is a great range in the type of employment 
caosen by those whom we have prepared for teaching, there is 
almost unanimity as to the reason why these people are not teach- 
ing. 

A few people have found other work which they prefer to do. 
The musician and the artist are examples. But almost all of the 
people who hold other types of positions say that they cannot 
afford to teach. Even though they would enjoy teaching, they 
cannot develop a career in the teaching field while other types 
of work, paying higher salaries or commissions, are available to 
them. 

Some of the men students who have gone into other lines of 
work have started at salaries of about $5,000 per year, or have 
advanced to the $5,000 bracket within a relatively few months. 
Further advances, substantial in amount, have been possible within 
a period of two or three years. 

Here then is a contributing factor to the teacher shortage. It 
is the fact that a considerable portion of those young people whom 
we prepare for teaching careers are leaving this field which they 
like and in which they would achieve success because the financial 
return is so definitely better in many other vocations. 

It is our conclusion that one of the best answers to the teacher 
shortage problem would be a substantial increase in the salary 
schedules which can be offered to teachers. If our beginning 
teachers could see a reasonable guarantee of $5,000 salaries within 
a year or two after their graduation from our courses in educa- 
tion, we no longer would have to ask, “What becomes of the people 
whom we prepare for teaching?” 
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Action Research in County School 
Administration 


RALPH PurRDY 
Professor of Education, Marshall College 
+ I 

ANY local school systems, particularly in the South, are pre- 

dominantly large districts in which the boundaries are 
coterminous with county lines. The clusters of communities 
within these boundaries, related to each other in varying degrees 
and in numerous ways, have many tangible and intangible bonds 
which tend to draw them together in cultural, social, political 
and economic life. They have in common the various services 
of county government, such as the court system, police protection, 
highway departments, and many others. County newspapers tend 
to strengthen the forces of cohesion and to develop a sense of 
“weness.” Modern means of communication and transportation 
have outmoded community life of a generation ago and have pro- 
duced new innovations and new problems in the way in which 
people live and work together. It is within the setting of this 
complex and interrelated social matrix that county school adminis- 
tration functions. The school program tends to become a part 
of, not apart from, the total life of the county and of the interde- 
pendent communities and institutions within its boundaries. 
County educational leadership is thereby in a most strategic posi- 
tion to share in a cooperative endeavor which will tend to pro- 
duce a kind of stability and planned progress in community de- 
velopment. 

The theory underlying the kind of leadership essential for 
successful county school administration has not been developed. 
Pierce and Wilson! have pointed out that: 

The basic qualities and characteristics of such school districts have been the 
subject of little significant research. Little of a definitive character is known 
of the factors which provide and control the dynamics of change which set 
the tone and quality of education and educational administration in school 
districts of this type. . . . If we wish to have an education which improves 
community living, we require schools which are instruments of social progress 


and, therefore, require administrators of social vision who recognize that ad- 
ministration must become a creative force. . . . A theory of administration 
1 Pierce, Truman, and Wilson, Craig, Research in County Educational Administra- 


tion. Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration. George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 1952. Mimeographed. 
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for such school units consistent with these current trends of thought has not 
been developed as yet. 
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For twenty years the educational leaders of West Virginia have 
recognized and have been coping with the new demands which 
were thrust upon them with the sudden reorganization from 398 
separate and independent school districts into 55 county unit sys- 
tems in 1933. Increasing concern has been evidenced for a better 
understanding of the appropriate role of the school for the im- 
provement of living and for the solving of community problems. 
There has developed a recognized need for a better understand- 
ing of the beliefs and values held by the people of the school 
community, and for a better understanding of the community it- 
self—its nature, its trends, and its dynamic elements. Administra- 
tive leaders have been concerned with the ways in which the 
people communicate and arrive at social policy, and with the 
ways in which decisions are made on significant problems as they 
relate to total community development and improvement. 

Recognizing that new insights and new understandings were 
essential, the West Virginia Association of School Superintendents 
formed a Leadership Project Committee in 1949 to study and to 
lend direction to the evolving problems of their profession. In 
February, 1953, they participated in the initiation of an action 
research project carefully designed to shed new light upon identi- 
fied problems, and to seek essential information needed for the 
establishment of appropriate educational policy and for the de- 
velopment of a coordinated team approach to educational leader- 
ship in a county unit setting. 

The West Virginia Project in County Educational Administra- 
tion is a developmental, in-service, action research program co- 
sponsored by the Superintendents Association and by the West 
Virginia Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, with 
the assistance of the Southern States Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration. The state CPEA committee is composed 
of twenty-four members representing all of the professional asso- 
ciations of the state, both white and colored, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the two graduate institutions with prepara- 
tion programs for school administrators. Three pilot counties 
were selected in which to initiate the studies, with the findings 
and recommendations concerning purposes, techniques, etc., to 
be utilized in the projecting of an expanded program throughout 
the state. The over-all project may be looked upon as an inten- 
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sive analysis of administrative staff operation in the development 
of a community-centered program of in-service education. 


PURPOSES 


The purposes for this project were first identified by the state 
CPEA committee and were made specific at the local level by the 
participating teachers and administrators in the three pilot coun- 
ties. The accepted purposes are: 

1. To identify and characterize the existing patterns of educational leadership. 

2. To identify and characterize, through planned programs of in-service educa- 
tion, the social forces which significantly influence the selected counties 
and their educational program, emphasizing: 

a. The concepts which people hold regarding the role of the school. 

b. Prevailing socio-economic conditions and trends influencing these con- 

cepts. 

c. The processes of decision-making employed in the establishment of 

social policy in this setting of concepts, conditions and trends. 

3. To relate the existing patterns of educational leadership to the identified 
social forces, with particular reference to the processes of decision-making 
employed in the projection and execution of appropriate plans of ad- 
ministrative action. 

4. To evaluate any changes in the existing patterns of administrative staff 
operation (no. 1, above) which might be attributed to: 

a. The involvement of the “administrative team” in the development of 

the planned program of in-service education (no. 2, above). 

b. The administrative staff's analysis of its own operation in light of the 

findings of the study (no. 3, above). 


DEVELOPMENTAL STEPS 


The foregoing statement of purposes provides the basic direc- 
tions for the studies in the three pilot counties. There are dif- 
ferences in emphasis among the counties, but the studies are de- 
signed to parallel each other. Consequently, with appropriate 
modifications, the same instruments, techniques, and methods are 
being employed in all counties. The five developmental steps in 
the study eminate from the major points of emphasis in the project 
purpose. They include: 

1. A study of staff operation and the processes involved in rendering adminis- 
trative and supervisory services as a team. 

2. A characterization of the processes of decision-making employed in the 
county at large. This is thought of as a study of community patterns of 
leadership in action and how these affect educational improvement in the 
community. 

§. Analysis of the role of education as conceived by laymen, professional per- 
sonnel, and others. 

4. Analysis of basic socio-economic conditions and trends which affect the 

development of an educational program in a county. 
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5. A relating of steps 2, 3, and 4 to step 1 throughout the course of the in- 
vestigation as a means of projecting appropriate plans of administrative 
action. This is and will be a continuous process. 

6. A staff evaluation of its own operation to determine what changes take 
place in the administrative team in providing services for education. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


The remainder of this paper will deal primarily with step 3, 
the role of public education in a county school system. This is 
a phase of the study which was undertaken as a basic in-service 
education involving all professional personnel and numerous lay 
people. It is based on the first of the two most important prob- 
lems to be solved in order to improve the educational program 
within the county as interpreted by a representative number of 
teachers and administrators. These two problems, identified and 
ranked in the same order of importance in two counties, are: 

1. The identification and interpretation of the concepts and beliefs held by 
the people—parents, lay citizens, and professional personnel—in relation 
to the school program, and to seek appropriate ways in which to coordi- 
nate effort for school-community improvement based upon a more clearly 
defined understanding of the value patterns within the social matrix of 
the respective counties. 

2. A better understanding of the socio-economic foundation which underlies 
the culture of the community, and which affects and influences the people 
and the institutions of that community. 


The research design for the role study incorporates the follow- 
ing parts: (1) the identification of the beliefs and values held by 
the people of the school-community, particularly as they pertain 
to education and the relation of educational institutions to other 
phases of community life; (2) the identification of the beliefs and 
values held by the profession; (3) the identification of the beliefs 
and values held by selected groups within the county, such as 
employing personnel of business and industry, labor, etc., as may 
be considered appropriate and desirable within a particular coun- 
ty; (4) exploration of the literature and the development of a 
statement of purpose and role of education acceptable to the 
people within the respective school-community; (5) analysis and 
interpretation of the findings of the study, as a separate area, in 
relation to other areas, and in relation to the accepted statement 
of theory; (6) interpretation of the beliefs and values held by the 
people in relation to the socio-economic information gathered 
concerning the school-community; (7) recommendations based 
upon the foregoing steps to effect an improvement in the educa- 
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tional program of the county; and, (8) the implementation of the 
findings and recommendations of the study. 

Inherent in the research design and basic to the entire study 
is the philosophy upon which it has been constructed. It is ex- 
pressed in the introductory statement of the guide accompanying 
the role study as follows: 

In our democratic society we believe that the values and beliefs held by 
the people are important. We believe that these values and these beliefs find 
expression in the culture of the community of which they are a part. The 
schools, as an integral part of the community, are representative of the will 
of the people. It is therefore the purpose of this project to bring about a 
better understanding between the people and the school personnel, and to 
seek improvement in the school program through the identification of the 
values and beliefs held by the people of this area. 


The studies on the role of the school are nearing completion 
in two counties. An open-ended questionnaire, developed co- 
operatively with a committee of teachers, administrators and lay- 
men, was sample tested and its use adopted as a part of the pro- 
fessional in-service program for all teachers during the year. One 
county has completed the survey with all teachers, partly on re- 
leased time, making three interviews on a planned sampling of 
the total county. A second county is now holding its high school 
area training sessions in preparation for a sampling of one-third 
of all the households. In the first county an adaptation of the 
questionnaire suitable for use with the profession was developed 
and used with 300 of the teachers, or 50 per cent of the total staff. 
Another adaptation was developed and used with fifty per cent 
of the graduating class. Still another adaptation was made for 
use with sixth grade pupils and administered in three pilot schools. 
The results were so satisfactory and the subsequent self-study by 
the faculty so helpful that it was recommended for use throughout 
the county. The data in these role studies is now in the process 
of being tabulated in one county. 


UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

A few comments need to be made relative to the utilization of 
human resources for the development of the project. It is a’story 
of cooperative endeavor on the part of many people at the local, 
state, and regional levels. Reference has already been made to 
the participation of the West Virginia Association of School Su- 
perintendents and of the state CPEA committee. Representatives 
of these two organizations visited Marshall College and secured 
the released time of a faculty member to coordinate the entire 

Boston University 

School of Education 

Library 
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project. The chairman of the Superintendents Leadership Proj- 
ect Committee serves as co-director. ° 


The boards of education in each of the three counties budgeted 
a sum of $2000 in cash and $1000 in services and office space for 
the development of the project in their respective school districts. 
The SSCPEA granted an additional amount of money to make 
available two full-time staff members from the center during the 
current year. 

Through the foresight of the Dean of the Teachers College, 
Marshall College, a course had previously been approved which 
was intended to be concerned with the problems identified in the 
field. The development of the study was thereby materially helped 
with the college, with the approval of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, permitting this planned program of working with teachers 
and administrators on the significant educational problems within 
their school system. It was thus possible for interested people to 
receive credit for this use of action research as a tool for solving 
their own educational problems. 

A few other resources which have made and are making a 
significant contribution may be listed as follows: 

1. The State Department of Education has appointed a liaison representative 
to coordinate the project with the program of the Department. A com- 
mittee of three supervisors has been assigned to participate in the develop- 
ment of the various studies which have been given priority status. 

2. The most significant resource has been the professional staff in each of 

the three counties, some of whom enrolled for credit in the extension class. 

They represented interested teachers, prospective administrators, principals, 

and the entire supervisory staff of the two counties. The third county is 

developing in a similar way. 

. Many laymen assisted in the development and trial use of the initial ques- 
tionnaire on the role of the school. A great many more will assist in the 
use of the revised instrument. In one county they will work with the 
teachers as members of an interview team. 

4. The Interdisciplinary Team of West Virginia University has shared in the 
development of the project in Marion County. 

- Doctoral students at the University of Virginia have participated in the 
program, with two of them pursuing their dissertations on topics which 
are a part of the action research project in Greenbriar County. 


vo 


or 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 
Changes do take place and are in evidence as a result of the 
developmental nature of an action research program. The nature 
of these changes, or lack of change, becomes the basis for a con- 
tinuous redefinition and redirection of the project itself, and needs 
to be critically and continuously studied and evaluated. Although 
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conclusions cannot be drawn and recommendations cannot be made 
at this time, certain observations are in evidence and may be briefly 
examined. 

The teacher’s concept of role is being modified in the light of 
her participation in the gathering of data through interviews with 
the citizens of the community. She is describing this point of 
view in the following terms: 

My approach has definitely turned from “I think” to “what do they think?” 

Since talking with people I’ve made an effort to come up to their ex- 
pectations. 

I began immediately to take an inventory of my own teaching and searched 
out ways I could make improvement in my own second grade classroom. I 
gave close observation to the operation of the school in which I teach. Then 
I really began to realize more than ever that the role of the school was to 
improve life conditions not for a small minority but for future generations. 


In another instance, the inability of the teacher to communi- 
cate effectively with the lay citizen concerning problems of the 
profession was dramatized in a real situation. In the early stages 
of the study, three separate committees devised an instrument 
which to them would be helpful in finding out the beliefs and 
values held by the people of the community. Following an ex- 
ploratory use of their recommended questionnaires, they were 
unanimous in that the people did not understand what they were 
talking about, and that an entirely new instrument was needed. 
If this preliminary observation should hold true in other situa- 
tions, it may also suggest that college and university training pro- 
grams have not prepared the prospective teacher and administra- 
tor to communicate effectively with the people of the school dis- 
trict whom they serve. 

Members of the central administrative staff are likewise study- 
ing and seeing their role of leadership in a new light as a result 
of participation in an action research program on problems which 
they have helped to identify, and as a result of the information 
secured in the study upon which to establish administrative policy. 
One county team introduced weekly meetings for this purpose, and 
another initiated periodic evaluation sessions of its own super- 
visory and administrative team practices. 

The project has also indicated that it is possible for local, state, 
and regional personnel to cooperate as a team in an attack upon 
locally identified problems in a large county unit setting, and with 
related policy decisions being made at the operational level. 

A judgment evaluation of the project was also made by a peer 
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group of educational leaders in the state when the West Virginia 
CPEA Committee studied its own activities during the years 1952 
and 1953. In response to the question, “What changes have been 
made in the major problems of educational leadership as a result 
of activities carried on?” (the action research project), four state- 
ments were agreed upon as they relate to local school adminis- 
tration: 

1. There is a greater recognition on the part of administrators of the changing 
character of their responsibilities. 

2. There is evidence of increased utilization of more democratic techniques 
and group-community dynamics through the activities carried on in the 
three pilot counties. 

3. There is a growing realization of the importance of the socio-economic 
factors affecting education. 

4. There is a growing interest in making a more scientific investigation of 
school problems. 


NExT STEPs 


As may be anticipated, the determination of the next steps in 
the study continues to be developmental in character. A state- 
wide meeting will be held soon under the direction of the state 
CPEA committee to study and evaluate the techniques, methodol- 
ogy, outcomes, and proposed on-going activities within the three 
pilot counties, and to project plans for expansion of the study 
throughout the state. The values of the action research project 
will be judged by educational leaders who have been given re- 
sponsibility for building and administering an appropriate educa- 
tional system for a school community suitable for these times and 
conditions, and who, in turn, will be held accountable for pro- 
grams initiated and solutions applied to identified problems. 

















A Term Paper in Junior High School? 


ALEX HENDERSON, JR. 
Graduate Student, Pennsylvania State University 
KX 


OW many pupils do you know who work to their capacity? 
Fim. author would venture to say, “Not many.” In one 
study! made of superior and inferior pupils in secondary schools 
it was interesting to note that only 49% of the boys as late as 
senior high school had chosen professions or occupations that were 
fully challenging to their ability and 14% of the rapid learners 
had chosen low grade clerical, trades, or unskilled vocations. 
Every youth, whether brilliant or dull is entitled to, and should 
be helped to realize, his optimum development. Skimming and 
avoiding work which challenges him is not conducive to this reali- 
zation. Boys and girls like to work hard and glory in the results 
of their diligence if properly motivated and encouraged. They 
need a feeling of success but not the success of doing nothing. 

In order to help a pupil realize his potentiality, the program 
should be adapted to his ability. In the writer’s classes in seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade general science many projects are under- 
taken with the hope and the intention of helping boys and girls 
achieve worthwhile success. The major project is called a “term” 
paper or possibly more accurately a “subject” paper. 

This “old-fashioned” assignment is not necessarily antithetical 
to the new concepts of growth and development or imperative 
needs. The objectives in a science course for the gifted child and 
for the slow learner may be somewhat different but they are 
enough alike that similar large projects such as term papers can 
be used with the total group if allowances are made within the 
project for their differences in ability. 

For two years the writer had only his eighth grade students 
do a term paper. Last year it was suggested to the ninth grade 
science class for the first time. Although most of the class mem- 
bers were the previous year’s eighth graders, the term paper idea 
was explained to them and they had two weeks to think it over. 
At the end of this period, they voted secretly on whether they 
wished to do a paper. All but one voted in favor of the project. 
Many students have spoken of the enjoyment they get from receiv- 


1G. M. Blair, Mentally Superior and Inferior Children in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 
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ing replies to their letters requesting information and of how 
much they have learned. Good papers are expected from the 
talented students and there is seldom a disappointment. From 
the slower pupils there is expected a paper equal to their ability 
and in most cases the results have been good. 

Because of their not having encountered term papers before, 
the eighth grade students are usually more curious than dismayed. 
A mimeographed set of directions for writing the paper is dis- 
tributed and we have a brief discussion. In about a week one 
period is set aside for questions. Work is then done as needed 
until completion near the end of the school year. Rough drafts 
are checked, ideas are exchanged, criticisms by class and teacher 
are analyzed, and letters received by class members are read to the 
class. Reading of correspondence encourages the more timid ones 
to attempt a letter for information. The general directions are 
explained and extended as the need arises. 

One of the reasons for the success of term papers in general 
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science is that the possible topics for development are almost un- 
limited and a pupil can work on a project in which he is genuine- 
ly interested. The preliminary period in which topics are dis- 
cussed is important for guidance and should not be slighted. Some 
pupils have a tendency to pick general topics such as “zoology” 
or may limit themselves too much for the availability of basic 
reference works. 

The topics most commonly chosen by pupils in the writer's 
classes may be surprising to some people because of their seeming 
complexity. They were, however, written on every level of ability. 
The common choices in order of preference were found within 
these general groupings: astronomy (usually our solar system), 
paleontology, aeronautics, ornithology (usually some bird group), 
entomology (ants were frequent subjects), mammology (horses, 
dogs, cats, etc.), geology (volcanoes, gems, etc.). 

Some of the papers submitted would do credit to a college stu- 
dent. One girl did a fine paper on fishes of the northwest U. S., 
from information supplied mainly by canneries and biological sta- 
tions in that area. Another girl who was a fine musician worked 
on the physics of music and showed correspondence with many 
authorities in the field of harmonics. A boy who was interested 
in birds and raised pigeons wrote a fine paper on bird naviga- 
tion. Two girls worked on the problem of narcotics and came up 
with one of the most interesting and factual articles on narcotics 
that the author has ever seen. It is interesting, too, to note that 
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most of the letters received in answer to requests for information 
showed a great willingness to help, and very often expressed com- 
mendation for the student’s interest in the subject. 

Here is a fine opportunity for teachers in the various compart- 
ments of subject matter to get to know one another. Cooperation 
with the English teacher could lead to help with letter writing and 
form. Work with the art teacher could lead to lessons in half-tone, 
stipple, and other art forms which would improve the illustrations. 
Mutual acceptance of the paper by social studies and science 
teacher can be worked out if the topic pertains to both fields and 
the student’s work merits it. Much valuable information is gath- 
ered by this method in addition to the skills developed in the 
process. 


A Term Paper In Junior Hicu ScHoou? 


Who Graduates From College? 


High school graduates whose fathers are farmers are the least 
likely to graduate from college according to figures in America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent, the report of a study conducted 
by the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training 
and prepared by Dael Wolfle, director of the Commission. 

Children of fathers in the professional and semi-professional 
fields are almost 4 times as likely to become college graduates as 
are those whose fathers are farmers, while children of fathers who 
are factory workers, craftsmen, and unskilled laborers are almost 
1 1/3 times as likely to obtain degrees as are those whose fathers 
are farmers. 

From a sampling of 1,000 children distributed according to 
the occupation of the head of the household, found in the Bureau 
of the Census report of Dec. 4, 1950, the Commission estimates that 
of the 65 whose fathers are in professional and semi-professional 
fields, 43 per cent will graduate from college; of the 162 whose 
fathers are farmers, only 6 per cent will graduate from college; 
and of the 487 whose fathers are skilled, unskilled, and factory 
laborers, 8 per cent will graduate from college. 

The report of the Commission is available from Harper & 
Brothers, New York, at $4.00.—College and University Bulletin, 
October 1954. 








Selecting A High School Reading Test 
J. T. Hunt 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
KX 


HE person responsible for selecting a high school reading 

test for his class, grade, or school finds upon short investiga- 
tion that there are over forty tests designed or suitable for some 
or all of the grades from the seventh through the twelfth. The 
major portion of this article will be concerned with identifying 
some of the better general reading tests and indicating the skills 
they are designed to measure. 

Keeping the list to a reasonable length plus the selection of 
general tests only has led to the unavoidable omission of tests of 
rate or speed only, oral reading, and work-type or study-skills. 
Also omitted are older tests, newer tests still in experimental form, 
and tests designed for the upper elementary grades. 

The following fifteen tests, appearing in this same order in 
Table 1, have been found to be generally satisfactory: 

1. California Reading Test. Grades 7-9, 9-14; California Test Bureau. 

2. Cooperative English Test, C,, Reading Comprehension. Grades 7-12; Co- 
operative Test Div., Educational Testing Service. 

§. Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities. Grades 6-9, 10-13; 

Educational Test Bureau. 

4. Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey Section. Grades 7-13; Science Research 

Associates. 

5. Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3. to 10. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 

6. Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Test A, Silent Reading Compre- 
hension, Advanced Battery. Grades 5-9; Houghton Mifflin. 

7. Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition. Grades 9-13; World Book. 

8. Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test. Grades 9-12; World Book. 

9. Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Reading), Advanced. Grades 7-9.5; 
World Book. 


10. Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Grades 9-16; Houghton Mifflin. 

11. Schrammel-Gray High-School and College Reading Test. Grades 7-13; Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co. 

12. SRA Reading Record. Grades 8-13; Science Research. 

13. Stanford Achievement Test (Reading). Grades 7-9; World Book. 

14. Traxler High School Reading Test. Grades 10-12; Public School. 

15. Traxler Silent Reading Test. Grades 7-10; Public School. 





For the most part, the exact terms used in the tests and manuals 
indicate the skills measured have been preserved in the table. 
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TABLE 1. 


Skills Measured by 15 Selected Reading Tests 








Skill 





11 


15 





Speep anp ComPREHENSION 
Rate-comprehension. ....... ou 
Speed of comprehension. .....|.... 
Level of comprehension. . .. . 


Accuracy, efficiency. . 


Worp-MEaninG 
General vocabulary......... 
Technical vocabulary. ...... 


Vocab. in context 


Mathematics vocab... .... 


Science vocabulary. . . 
Social Science vocab. . 


GeneraL CoMPREHENSION 


Sentence meaning. . . 
Paragraph meaning... . 
Details 

Interpretations 


Perception of Relations. . . . 


Integration of Ideas. 


Drawing Inferences........ 


Poetry comprehension. 


Wors-Sropy Sx1iis 


General reference... . 
Following directions 


Directed reading. .......... 
General information. ....... 


Use of index 


Selecting Key Words..... 


Directory reading... . 
Map - table - graph 
Advertisement 


Total Comprehension** . . 


bd bd 4: 
D4 bd 4: 


ba Pd Pd Pd 


bd 



































x* 


| bern: be: 











x* 














*Indicates separate scores 


**Total of comprehension, not total test. 


SONS 


4. Diagnostic Reading 


Schrammel-Gray 
SRA Record 
Stanford 


Traxler High School 


Traxler Silent 


In a case or two, where integrity of the process was not threatened, 
a slight change of classification has been made. For example, the 
“central thought” of the Diagnostic Examination and “main ideas 
in paragraphs” of the Traxler High School test are included in 
the heading, “paragraph meaning,” which is the exact designation 


for the other tests. 


The distinctions between rate-comprehension on the one hand 
and speed and power of comprehension on the other are primarily 


two: the language of the test and a difference in time allowed to 
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measure these skills. The former, rate-comprehension, is a short 
approximation of speed based in some instances on a reading time 
of only one minute to three minutes as in the Jowa Silent, the SRA 
Reading Record, and the Diagnostic Survey. The time allowed 
for speed or level is typically 20 or more minutes; level of compre- 
hension may be untimed. 

From inspection of the table it is evident that not all tests 
attempt to measure the same skills and that the skills most fre- 
quently considered are general vocabulary, speed (or rate), and 
comprehension, mainly paragraph comprehension. Unfortunately 
for direct comparison of test results, speed or comprehension may 
be measured in different ways through different types of material 
at different levels of interpretation. Understanding may be as- 
sumed in one case by mere recognition of what the paragraph is 
about or not about, in another by selection of the best title from 
among several acceptable titles, and in some situations, may re- 
quire the prediction of an outcome, memory for details, the draw- 
ing of inferences, or integration and organization of ideas. 

These two facts—that reading tests may measure different skills 
or measure the same skill differently—not only point up one of the 
problems in selecting a test but also partially explain why two 
reading tests may not correlate so highly as expected, or in other 
words, why a student who attains a grade placement of 9.8, for 
example, on one test may be pegged at 7.5 on another test and 
possibly at 11.3 on another. Before assuming that one of two 
divergent scores is in error, the teacher should consider the possi- 
bility that each may be accurate for the skills sampled or the pur- 
poses intended. This is by no means a plea to accept scores un- 
critically, but simply a reminder that a test’s validity may be high- 
ly specific for a given skill or age group. Personnel in reading 
clinics who may administer several separate reading tests are not 
surprised to find sometimes a spread of achievement or ability of 
six or more grades for the same individual. This is more likely 
to happen, of course, if the tests differ widely. 

Any rating or ranking of the 15 tests listed in Table 1 would 
probably be misleading or unfair. Any test has both advantages 
and limitations when considered for certain groups or purposes. 
The philosophy, training, or idiosyncrasies of the examiner fre- 
quently lead to favorites, even though better tests may exist. Tests 
yielding part scores typically have greater diagnostic value; if all 
that is wanted is a quick status survey, however, this feature may 
become somewhat of a handicap because of the greater time usually 
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required, the greater possibility of error (particularly if each sec- 
tion is rigidly timed), and the greater administrative inconvenience. 
A test designed for many grades instead of two or three has the 
advantage of use and comparison for the total school, but is 
usually too difficult for some grades and too easy for others—in 
other words, its discriminating value is lessened. A test having a 
good vocabulary section adds diagnostic value, especially if certain 
types of technical vocabulary are included, but frequently distorts 
the reading comprehension situation if only the grade placement 
score for the total test is reported in the cumulative record, e.g., 
a very high or low vocabulary score may increase or depress the 
grade placement rating of the total reading test by two grades. A 
test highly dependent upon speed has the obvious advantage of 
showing strength or weakness where speed is an important factor, 
but would be quite misleading if one should try to infer power 
or level of comprehension when the student has opportunity to 
work at a more leisurely pace. 

For the general classroom situation where only one standardized 
reading test is practicable, the writer prefers a test which can be 
given during a regular class period, having both a vocabulary 
section and yielding part-scores for the comprehension section, and 
with speed eliminated or held to a minimum. For speed or rate 
a more satisfactory estimate can usually be obtained by a non- 
standardized test using regular text material. Although several 
variations of this procedure are possible, one of the simplest is to 
have the class read a portion of the text not previously assigned— 
usually an organized unit of 1000-2000 words or so—note the num- 
ber of minutes elapsed that the teacher has written on the board, 
and then answer the mimeographed comprehension check previous- 
ly distributed face down. 

Before selecting any test, it would be well to consider the pur- 
pose for testing, the skills to be measured, the proposed use of the 
test results, and then to examine two or more specimen sets of tests 
which appear to have most practical value in light of these con- 
siderations. 




















Extraclass Activities, 1950-53* 


ELLsworTH TOMPKINS AND WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
KR 

Kutz, F. B. “Improving Human Relations Through a Pupil- 

Activity Program,” School Activities, 22:217-218, March 1951. 

Illustrates manner in which the pupil-activity offerings, with emphasis on 
human relations, are part of the school program. School period changed 
from six one-hour periods into seven fifty-minute periods, with a period each 
day for the pupil activity program. 


Lawler, Vanette. “Extracurricular Music Activities,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 23: 
177-186, February 1952. 


Suggests a five-point criterion for integrating the music activities with the 
formal curriculum. 


———, Editor. “The Function of Music in the Secondary-School 
Curriculum,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 36:3-57, November 1952. 


Cites the need for administrators to distinguish between extracurricular 
contributions of music activities and music education. Describes the kinds 
of extracurricular activities in music that can be provided in general educa- 
tion. 


Lindsay, Frank B. and staff. Chapter 6, “Programs of Student 
Activities.” In Curricular Offerings and Practices in California 
High Schools, 1950-51, 21:81-96, March 1952. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 

Lists by name the student activities reported by 296 senior and 4-year high 
schools and 177 junior high schools in California during 1950. Outlines 
unusual features of student activity programs in six selected high schools. 


Ludden, Wallace. “How Extensive an Activities Program in the 
Junior High School?” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 36:250-256, March 1952. 


An activities program in the high school offers opportunity for the use 
of group dynamics which are essential in the development of common social 
goals. Describes activities program in a particular school. 


Lund, G. M. “The Development of an Intramural Program,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 34:78-84, May 1950. 

Describes the historical development of intramural sports in secondary 


schools. 
* Continued from the October issue. 
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McKinney, Fred. “Basic Similarities in Counseling and Extra- 
Curricular Activities,” Education, 73:241-244, December 1952. 


Conditions conducive to the improvement of emotional stability in youth 
are often found in the extra-curricular environment. [Illustrates the points of 
similarity between counseling and the more creative type of coaching and rec- 
reation work that is found in many high schools. 


McKown, Harry C. Extracurricular Activities, Revised. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 666 pp. Biblio. 


A comprehensive text on the development, organization, administration, 
supervision, and programming of extraclass activities in the secondary school. 
The 1937 edition has been rewritten. 


McNary, Donald G. “A Study of School and Outside-School Activi- 
ties of Junior and Senior Students of East High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois.” (MS June 1950) Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

A comprehensive study of how the adolescent’s out-of-school time is utilized 


in relation to social activities, other recreation, outside work, family chores, 
homework and in-school and out-of-school organizational activities. 


McNeill, Dorothy. ‘For G.A.A. Sponsors Only,” School Activities, 
22:254-255, April 1951. 
Presents a self-rating chart by which a sponsor for a girls’ athletic associa- 
tion may analyze her fitness for her post. 


Miller, Floyd A. and Dahl, Sam. “A Survey of Student Activity 
Programs,” School Activities, 23:275-277, May 1952. 


Reports an appraisal of activity organizations and student participation by 
142 Nebraska North Central Association high schools. 


Mitchell, Raymond. “Student Activities Outside the Classroom 
in a Small High School in Texas,” Texas Journal of Secondary 
Education, 5:6-14, Spring 1952. 


Report of questionnaire study of 29 Texas high schools located in centers 
from 1,000 to 2,000 population to determine the emphasis placed upon extra- 
class activities. Found most often were: agriculture and home economics, 
clubs, annual school paper, football, basketball, baseball, band, and cheer- 
leaders’ groups. Commonly lacking was student government. 


Phillips, E. L. “Financing the Activity Program in a Junior High 
School,” High School Journal, 34:133-138, May 1951. 
Discusses the problems involved in raising money to support extraclass 


activities. Suggests how junior and senior high schools can underwrite in part 
the expense of the extraclass activities program. 
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Putnam, M. and Fell, F. “From Dissonance to Harmony,” Ohio 
Schools, 28:376, November 1950. 


Tells how a group of teachers planned and sent out a questionnaire on 
club activities to a selected number of high school principals; all the princi- 
pals responded, and the majority was in favor of restricting random expansion 
of pupil extraclass activities. 


Reavis, W. C. “Organized Extracurricular Activities in the High 
School,” High School Journal, 34:130-133, May 1951. 


Organizing a comprehensive program of extraclass activities in a school is 
impeded by a lack of understanding of objectives by teachers and students, 
by an unwillingness of teachers to participate, promote, and sponsor the de- 
velopment of activities, and by their inability to evaluate benefits to be derived 
by students from participation. 


Rice, Vern J. “The Control of Cocurricular Activities in Cali- 
fornia,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 36:33-38, March 1952. 

Describes a program for the control and development of cocurricular 
activities, as suggested by the Committee of the California Association of 

Secondary-School Administrators. 


Romine, Stephen. “Administering Pupil Activities in Secondary 
Schools,” Journal of Educational Research, 40:615-622, April 
1952. 

Presents data obtained from 230 Colorado high schools on the prevalence 
of specific curricular, cocurricular, and extracurricular activities. Also describes 
details relating to administration and financial support of pupil activity pro- 
grams. 


Scheerer, W. W. High School Intramural Program. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Burgess, 1951. 70 pp. 
Describes how intramural athletic programs can be planned and scheduled 


in the large, medium-sized, and small high school. Specific aids for intra- 
mural directors of high school programs are developed in eight chapters. 


Shannon, J. R. “Curricular and Extracurricular,” School Activi- 
ties, 23: 229-230, March 1952. 


While the term extracurricular activities is the oldest term to have gained 
general acceptance, the distinction between curricular and extracurricular is 
vanishing. The twenty-first century will probably make no distinction between 
curriculum and school activities. 


———. “School Activities and the Social Recluse,” School Activi- 
ties, 22:211-212, March 1951. 
Warns that so long as curricular and extracurricular activities of a school 


are differentiated from one another, the latter will probably provide greater 
possibilities for self-realization than the former. 
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——. “School Activity and Independent, Creative Thinking,” 
School Activities, 22:3-4, September 1950. 
Argues that school activities often come nearer the goal of stimulating 


students to think independently and acquire competence to stand on their own 
feet than do the formal school subjects. 


———. “Student Activities Lead, Willy-nilly,” School Activities, 
22:83, November 1950. 


Claims that the extracurricular program is functioning better in its sphere 
than the curricular program; that school activities can justifiably say, “We lead; 
let those who will, follow.” 


———. “Then and Now in School Activities—Football,” School 
Activities, 24:159-162, January 1953. 
Provides comparisons between high school football activities today with 


those forty years ago, based on the experience and observation of the author. 
Characterizes the trends in coaching, equipment, facilities, and practices. 


———. “The Vanishing Wall Between Courses and Activities,” 
Clearing House, 27:8-12, September 1952. 


Expresses the point of view that the dichotomy between curricular and extra- 
curricular will be increasingly resolved when we recognize that the best things 
to teach and the best way to teach are to teach pupils what they want to 
know when they want to know it. 


Sheehan, Mary A. “What Kind of an Activity Program for Stu- 
dents in Senior High School?” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 36:189-194, March 1952. 
Discusses the type of activity program needed in a senior high school to 

teach the ways of democracy. Several outstanding activities are described, 

such as Discussion Leadership Club and Junior Town Meeting of the Air. 


Shipp, Frederic T. “Extraclass Activities in the California Second- 
ary Schools,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 26: 
346-348, October 1951. 


Illustrates how extraclass activities have been incorporated into the formal 
curriculum and describes how pupil participation in these activities is given 
credit toward graduation. Responses from 324 high school principals indicate 
that California secondary schools are developing comprehensive activity pro- 
grams. 


———. “School Clubs for Every Girl,” School Activities, 23:211-212, 
March 1952. 
Suggests that activities for girls are less adequate than activities for boys. 


Describes the program for girls’ extraclass activities at Abraham Lincoln High 
School, San Jose (Calif.). 
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Smith, C. Howard. “Avoiding Extracurricular Chaos,” American 
School Board Journal, 121:26-27, September 1950. 


Describes a checklist used in a New Jersey high school to promote and 
integrate extracurricular activities. Discusses the purpose and program of 
particular activities under the headings: selecting the material, selecting the 
participants, rehearsing the activity, directing the activity, and staging the 
activity. 


Spears, Harold. Chapter 9, “Learning to Do by Doing.” In The 
High School for Today. New York, American Book Company, 
1950. Pp. 137-164. 

Outlines the development of extraclass activities in secondary schools. Atten- 
tion is given to scheduling, limiting, and encouraging participation, student 


growth as the measure of activities, and evaluating current practices in this 
field. 


Sterner, W. S. “A College Program to Prepare Beginning Teachers 
as Activity Sponsors,” Journal of Teacher Education, 2:28-36, 
March 1951. 

Reports findings of a study carried on in certain New Jersey high schools. 
Data were obtained from beginning teachers employed in public secondary 
schools at the time of the survey, representing various types of colleges and 
universities. The major finding was that a beginning teacher in New Jersey 
high schools is expected to sponsor at least one pupil activity. 


———. “Preparation of Sponsors of Pupil Activities,” School Activi- 
ties, 22:275-276, May 1951. 
Describes a proposal for professional preparation of beginning teachers 
as sponsors of pupil activities. Information secured from a survey of begin- 
ning teachers in New Jersey public secondary schools. 


———. “Preparing Teachers to Sponsor English Activities,” School 
Activities, 22:214-216, March 1951. 
Analyzes the problem of preparing beginning teachers to sponsor English 
activities. 
Story, M. L. “Student Teachers as Subsponsors,” School Activi- 
ties, 22:243, April 1951. 
Declares that student teachers should know more about sponsoring and 


supervising extraclass activities. Lists and discusses ways to give teachers ade- 
quate training for real skill in organizing and supervising extraclass activities. 


Stough, Sellers. “What Kind of an Activity Program for All Stu- 
dents in Senior High School?” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 36:195-202, March 1952. 


Presents several principles upon which to base the activity program. De- 
scribes activity pattern at John Herbert Phillips High School (Birmingham, 





lot 
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Ala.) under the following topics: developing interest, solving problems, the 
student body organization, clubs, the assembly, and athletics. 


Stuber, G. M. “Championship Athletics Without Gate Receipts,” 

High School Journal, 33:180-182, November 1950. 

Reports the action of the Clayton (Mo.) Board of Education in eliminating 
the collection of gate receipts for the athletic program. Students and patrons 
of the home and visiting schools are invited to all interscholastic games free 
of charge. 


Terry, Paul W. and Olson, Perry T. “Selected References on the 
Extracurriculum,” School Review, 59:237-242, April 1951. 


Lists annotated references appearing mostly within 1950 on a wide variety 
of extraclass activities and the problems resulting from them. 


Tompkins, Ellsworth. “Extra Pay for Extra Work,” School Activi- 
ties, 23:196-198, February 1952. 


Suggests that student activities be scheduled within school day to avoid 
facing problem of extra pay. Other advantages of such an arrangement are 
also cited. 


———. Extraclass Activities for All Pupils. Bulletin 1950, No. 4. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 55 pp. 

The approaching extension of secondary schooling to all normal youth of 
high school age and the need for the constructive development of their civic, 
social, ethical, and recreational attitudes and experiences require that teachers 
and principals expand and coordinate their efforts to provide adequate extra- 
class activities for all pupils in school. Reports practices and policy in 69 
secondary schools. 


———. “Guideposts to Evaluation of School Activities,” Student 
Life, 19:27-31, March 1953. 

Describes the purposes and characteristics of various kinds of evaluation 
as they apply to pupil activity programs in high schools. 

———. “How Can We Administer an Activities Program for All 
Pupils?” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 34:17-22, April 1950. 

Discusses procedures by which high schools have developed good programs 
of extraclass activities. These procedures are discussed under the general 


headings of staff study, community-school relationships, techniques in organiza- 
tion, and appraisal. Thirteen specific practices are reported. 


———. “Pupil Activities from the Crow’s-Nest,” School Life, 35: 
24-26, November 1952. 
Presents an overview of the developing trends in high-school activities 
within the last decade, with particular attention to organization, coordination, 
finance, evaluation, and programs. 
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———. “60 Frequently Asked Questions on Extraclass Activities,” 

School Activities, 21:288-289, May 1950. 

A list of 60 questions on extraclass activities most frequently asked by 
principals, sponsors, and teachers, as revealed by a survey of the periodical 
literature on pupil activities. The questions pertain to practical problems 
dealing with coordination and evaluation of activities, encouragement of 
participation, relation of activities to academic standards, selection of spon- 
sors, organization and scheduling, procedures for recording individual partici- 
pation, etc. 


———. The Activity Period in Public High Schools. Bulletin 1951, 
No. 19. Office of Education. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 17 pp. 

Presents data on the organization of extraclass activities within the daily 
time schedule, by State, by size of school enrollment, by type of organization, 
and by length of activity period in minutes per week. Reports current prac- 
tices in 10,925 high schools, obtained by questionnaire. 


———. “The Cocurriculum in Life Adjustment Education.” In 
Life Adjustment Education in Action. New York, Chartwell 
House, 1953. Pp. 391-412. Biblio. 


Discusses the role of the high school in providing a balanced program of 
pupil activities, with particular emphasis on the topic as it relates to organiza- 
tion, goals, coordination, and human relationships. 


———. “The Relation of Activities to the Curriculum,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
36:13-24, February 1952. 

Extraclass activities are increasingly being regarded as cocurricular rather 
than outside of the curriculum. The steps by which pupil activities have 
earned educational respectability are described statistically and historically. 


———; Gaumnitz, Walter; and Pelley, Albert. Selected References 
to Extraclass Activities, 1950-52. Circular No. 340, May 1952. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

A selected and annotated list of references to various types of extraclass 


activities (except student council) in the high schools. The curricularization 
and administration of such activities are emphasized. 


-——; Meyer, Leslie; and Morosoli, Alma. “A Survey of Extra- 
class Activities,” School Activities, 24:115-116, December 1952. 
Analyzes an inventory of organization practices regarding extraclass activi- 

ties in 27 California secondary schools. 


——— and Shipp, Frederic T. “What Problems Face Activity Spon- 
sors?” California Journal of Secondary Education, 28:48-50, 
January 1953. 
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An analysis of internal and external sponsorship problems specified by 
teachers and principals responsible for 86 extraclass and athletic activities 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 


Trump, J. Lloyd. “Extracurricular Activities.” In The American 
Secondary School. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
208-283. Biblio. 


Discusses the general nature of pupil activities in high schools from the 
viewpoint of historical development, purposes, functions, management, and 
adaptation to community. 


Turnbaugh, Roy C. “A Success and a Failure,” School Activities, 
23:24-25, September 1951. 
Describes a high school club that failed, not because of insufficient interest 


or lack of need, but because the organizational effort lacked the guidance and 
direction it needed to succeed. 


Unruh, Adolph. “Activities for All American Youth,” School 
Activities, 22:5-6, September 1950. 
Some general facts on school drop-outs and plans to return these youth 


to school through club activities. Thirty-two schools in St. Louis County, 
Missouri, participated in the study. 


Van Nice, C. R. “The Place of Extracurricular Activities,” High 
School Journal, 33:110-112, May 1950. 


Points out that the curricularizing of extracurricular activities creates a 
void that can be filled only by providing new extracurricular activities. Argues 
there must always be a place for voluntary, non-credit effort on the part 
of students. 


“Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary School,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
36:1-290, February 1952. 

This entire number is devoted to a wide variety of topics relating to stu- 
dent activities. Fourteen authors discuss the organization of extra-class activi- 
ties, the relation of student activities to the curriculum, the student council, 
social activities, the homeroom, assemblies, competitive athletics, contests, the 
commencement program, dramatic arts, financing, preparation of teachers to 
sponsor activities, and coordination of student activities. 


Watkins, J. H. “Intramurals in the Junior High School,” Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Journal, 21:281-282, May 1950. 

Describes how intramural athletic programs can be effectively scheduled 
within the regular school day. 


(Continued on page 75) 











In Other Periodicals 











Delinquent behavior is learned and is symptomatic of other 
kinds of poor learning development, reports Edward H. Stullken 
in an April article currently appearing in condensed form in the 
September issue of the Education Digest. Mr. Stullken distin- 
guishes three levels of activity at which the school can counteract 
unfavorable learning experiences in the home and in the commu- 
nity, and goes on to enumerate certain principles which experience 
suggests to be essential in the school’s role in preventing delin- 
quency in youth. Perhaps his most interesting statement is: “Prob- 
lem children differ more from normal children in degree than in 
kind.” 





In the April issue of the Journal of Mental Hygiene, Margaret 
E. Tresselt discusses the adolescent’s need for situations of learning 
conducive to social maturity. Such a phenomenon as a clique 
can of itself be both of advantage and of disadvantage to the 
social development of the youth associated with the clique either 
by way of acceptance or rejection. Dr. Tresselt gives most con- 
sideration to the role of adolescent learning to enjoy successful 
heterosexual relations. 

The June issue of this same periodical is dedicated wholly to 
the problem of adolescence, with specific reference to juvenile de- 
linquency, sex education, and the enumeration and consideration 
of psychological problems in adolescence. 





We are aware of the importance of the peer group to the 
adolescent and of his need for security among his friends and of 
the distance he will go to insure his place in his group. There- 
fore, we find the study of Carle Zimmerman and Carlfred Broderick 
in the May issue of Marriage and the Family quite interesting. 
The principle of selection by one family of other family groups 
to be close friends, and the role of the friend-family group in the 
social development of a family are informatively discussed. Ref- 
erence is made to Glueck’s Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, and 
the importance of wholesome family social life for adolescents’ 
social development is thoroughly implied in this unique article. 









Though the authors qualify their own study as “more sug- 
gestive than conclusive,” suggestion is enough to hold one’s interest 
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as Charles McKie, and others, in the May issue of Progressive 
Education, record their attempt to measure the connotative re- 
sponses of adolescents to twenty concepts judged to be important 
to their period of development. Reacting to Osgood’s “semantic 
differential” technique, the adolescents left an interesting pattern 
revealing the differences which age and sex seem to effect in the 
development of adolescent concepts. 


JOURNAL FEATURES 





The healthy implications of an article by Milton J. Cohler, 
principal of Sullivan High School, Chicago, in the September 
issue of The American School Board Journal, are that a com- 
petent school system welcomes constructive criticism from the 
community. Dr. Cohler lists guideposts by which the layman 
can accurately evaluate the quality of over-all school management 
whenever he comes in direct contact with public education. The 
physical conditions of various areas of the school plant suggest 
the educational standards and effectiveness of the particular school. 
The author is specifically interested in educating the community 
to note danger signs of deteriorating educational goals and pro- 
cedures in its school. 





With interpretative sketches, such as that of the group ob- 
server appearing as a gigantically severe big brother detailing 
the failure of each member to supply the group’s needs, Hallis 
A. Moore, Jr. recounts in question and answer form his interview 
with Arthur W. Foshay concerning the general, effectiveness of 
study-discussion groups. This is the second of two articles, and 
appears in the September issue of The Nation’s Schools. The ex- 
periences of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment in holding conferences are outlined in Dr. Foshay’s 
answers. The importance of the size of the discussion group and 
the value of the amount of time each member gives to his particu- 
lar group are representative of the information discussed. 

A. O. LINSKEY 
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PUBLICATIONS THAT May BE HELPFUL 


The fifth annual edition of Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
has just been released. This 185 page annotated index of 609 
slidefiim titles also lists twelve sets of slides. In 1946 only 82 free 
slidefilms were available from 40 sources. Since that time the 
quality as well as the number of free slidefilms has made most 
significant gains. Of the 621 titles, 177 were not listed in the 
fourth edition. Over 40,000 separate frames of pictures from 72 
different sources are made available through this index. 

The format of the guide is attractive, and its arrangement 
makes all titles and subject matter areas easy to locate. The fol- 
lowing information on slidefilms listed is available: titles of slide- 
films; types of slidefilms, sound or silent; number of frames of 
silent slide films; number of frames and running time of sound 
slidefilms; date of release; annotations; terms and conditions of 
loans; names and addresses of agents; and information on free 
slides. 

There is a title index, source index, subject classification, and 
subject index by topics. The indexes are in color for quick ref- 
erence. This index can be a valuable source of supplementary 
material to your school audio-visual program. However, this guide 
is not an evaluation of the free slidefilms listed. Each title should 
be screened by the teacher prior to use. 

The Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms, fifth edition, is com- 
piled and edited by Mary F. Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, 
Visual Education Director, Randolph High School, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. The price of the slidefilm guide is $4.00 per copy, 
and it may be secured from Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 





The new Directory of Journalism Films compiled by the Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism and published in cooperation 
with the Iowa State College Press is a good example of the trend 
in film directories. With the increasing use of educational motion 
pictures and filmstrips, many educational organizations and insti- 
tutions are evaluating and classifying these audio-visual aids in 
their special interest areas. 

This directory has an annotated index of 16 mm. films and 
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35 mm. filmstrips in the following areas of journalism: the adver- 
tising and business side of journalism; the graphic arts; the maga- 
zine field; the newspaper field; public relations, public opinion, 
and propaganda; radio and television; and miscellaneous films, 
such as cartooning, sketching communication, market analysis, 
press freedom, research methods, speaking, tools of journalism, and 
writing. 

Secondary school teachers and aspiring journalists should find 
this publication helpful in the areas of language arts, communica- 
tions media, and other phases of the curriculum related to journal- 
ism. The price of the Directory of Journalism Films is $1.00. 
Write to The Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

Amateur movie makers as well as the audio-visual departments 
of schools, churches, and industry may convert 16 mm. silent films 
to sound motion pictures free of charge during February and 
March. Carl G. Schreyer, of Bell and Howell, has announced 
that the company will apply its magnetic Soundstrip free on up 
to 400 feet of 16 mm. film sent in through an authorized dealer. 
The film will be returned to the dealer ready for recording, and 
dealers will assist film owners in recording their own sound com- 
mentary. A similar offer made by the company in 1953 brought 
in over a million feet of film. 





According to a TV film manual recently published by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Radio and Television Broadcasters the average 
hours of film programming exceed average live hours at TV 
stations. The manual covers hours and costs, case histories 
and station comments, with stations divided into income groups 
under $50,000 and over $1 million annually. The under-$50,000 
group averaged 10.37 hours of live and 26.54 of film programming 
per week, with above-$1 million group averaging 32.50 hours of 
live and 42.20 of film. Maximum yearly estimated cost of pro- 
gramming film and operating film facilities ranged from $150,000 
in the under-$50,000 group to $716,000 for stations over $1 million. 





The Audio-Visual Department of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association announces its fourth annual “New Tools for 
Teaching” conference in Fayetteville City Schools on Friday, De- 
cember 3, 1954 at 2:00 p.m. The program is designed to help 
improve the use of audio-visual materials in the public schools, 
and anyone interested in audio-visual techniques is invited. 

















Book Keviews 











McKenzie, Corey, and Associates, Instructional Leadership. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 209 pp. $3.25. 


This publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation grew out of a program of action research carried on in Denver, 
Colorado. It is, therefore, down-to-earth in its discussion of the functions of 
leadership as it pertains to improvement of instruction. 

Reporting on the Denver project, the authors say that leadership functions 
in a variety of ways and in accordance with the particular situation in which 
it operates. Analysis of many situations revealed at least four components 
which influenced the type and effectiveness of leadership. ‘These were (1) 
the goals sought, (2) the means used to identify and attain the goals, (3) the 
control of the means by the actual or potential leaders, and (4) the psycho- 
logical climate and physical conditions of the situation. Effective leadership 
requires a knowledge of how each of the components varies and how it con- 
tributes to development of desirable leadership. 

After explaining the nature of leadership, the authors describe ways of 
exerting leadership in school situations, point out the importance of people 
as situational factors affecting leadership, and then suggest ways of improving 
leadership. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One is a general discussion of 
principles and concepts emerging from a study of instructional leadership; 
Part Two describes the Denver setting and reports the important findings 
resulting from the three years of experimentation and cooperative study. 

Supervisors and others responsible for instructional leadership will find the 
book valuable in their efforts to study their own effectiveness and to bring 
about improved leadership practices. College teachers of courses in Adminis- 
tration and Supervision will find the book to be a valuable supplementary 
reference. ARNOLD PERRY 


John Tebbel, George Washington’s America. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 1954. 478 pp. 


No one fortunate enough to read John Tebbel’s skillfully written book 
will ever again scoff at any of the numerous signs, “George Washington Slept 
Here.” He will only ask, “When?” or “How many times?” 

This book describes Washington’s journeys as a surveyor, military man, 
and president, but it is more than a travelogue. It is a discussion of the human 
relationships that developed between a great man and the places and people 
for whom he labored. It is a picture of that man attaining greatness and 
the growth of a nation. It is a description of America as Washington saw 
it and a description of Washington as the people of his day saw him. The 
emotional, social, and political problems that followed Washington are bril- 
liantly woven together within the factual presentation of each journey. The 
result is a realistic and colorful picture of both the man and the nation. 
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The reader will gain a great sympathy and an even greater pride in the hero 
Washington. 

High school history teachers will find this book to be especially valuable 
in their supplementary reading program. Students should be directed to the 
individual parts or chapters which parallel their interests as even short chap- 
ters present a wealth of material. Fortunately, the organization of the book 
allows for topical reading. 

This is an excellent book. It would have been helpful to have had an 
individual map for the journeys of each chapter; and the grand tour of the 
South might have included more discussion of personalities, but every library 
should put this book on its “must” list. EpwarD T. BROWN 


Extraclass Activities, 1950-53 
(Continued from page 69) 


“What About Extra Compensation for Additional School Services?” 
American School Board Journal, 121:34, September 1950. 


Lists the five points regarding pay to teachers for extraclass activities, 
on which there was agreement at the 1950 convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


“Where and When Does the Teacher's Day End?” American 
Teacher, 36:19-20, December 1951. 


Gives details of a law suit brought by a federation of teachers to determine 
whether compulsory extracurricular assignments during evening hours fall 
properly within the professional duties of a teacher under contract to a board 
of education. 


Zepp, Edward G. “It Sounds Great! But—What Is It?” American 
School Board Journal, 121:21-22, July 1950. 
A school board member discusses the problem of extra pay for extraclass 


services. Contends that teacher groups must reach agreement on these prob- 
lems before presenting them to the lay boards. 











SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION 


Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr., and 
Margaret W. Ryan 


The second volume, following THE NEGRO 
AND THE SCHOOLS, based upon the research 
of forty-five scholars under the auspices of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. Care- 
ful and objective case studies of twenty-four com- 
munities in six states that have recently made the 
change-over from bi-racial to integrated public 
school systems. “The experience of these com- 
munities in New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
New Mexico and Arizona offers a hopeful and 
wise guide to thousands of others throughout 
the nation. 


Coming November 20 220 pages $3.00 


THE NEGRO and THE SCHOOLS 


By Harry Ashmore 


Foreword by Owen J. Roberts 


Now available in a revised edition with the full 
text of the Supreme Court decision. 


Cloth $2.75 Paper $1.50 
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